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Chapter altered by a Dominion Act, and it is convenient in
__1   other cases also. It might be resorted to for legislation
on such vital topics as allegiance or prize law, but the
attitude of such Dominions as the Union and the Irish
Free State negatives any early likelihood of the employ-
ment of imperial legislation in any such case, its place
being taken by legislation in each part of the Common-
wealth. The difficulties of securing effective unity of
legislation in such cases is obvious, but on the other
hand, this mode of action has the advantage of stress-
ing the distinct sovereignty of the Dominions. There
mere existence of the power, no doubt, is of import-
ance as a factor in the judgement to be formed on the
character of inter-imperial relations, an issue to be con-
sidered below (Chapter IV.).
(13) The essential purpose of the Statute is to deal
with the position of the six Dominions, Newfoundland
being treated for internal purposes exactly on the same
footing as the other Dominions. The relations between
the United Kingdom and the States of Australia and
the provinces of Canada are in the main untouched by
the Act, nor do the other concessions as to the position
of the representative of the Crown, and, in the case of
the States, the power of reservation and disallowance
apply to them. It would have been impossible for the
Imperial Conferences to take account of these issues, for
at them the States were not represented, and still less
the provinces, which never enter into direct relations
with the British Government. But the Statute, as has
been seen, is careful to secure the States and the pro-
vinces alike against any interference with their position
as the result of the Statute. Moreover, unexpectedly at
the request of Canada, a concession was made to the